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: Dallas, during March of 1952, Dr. 
iH. Grady Harlan, Chairman of the Divi- 
si 1 of Music of Howard Payne College 
an! who was then Governor of the 
Southwestern Region of the National 
\ssociation of Teachers of Singing. or- 
ganized and administered a Competition 
Festival of student singers representing 
five or the six states comprising the re- 
gion. For this first Festival, ninety stu- 
denis were registered. The Festival was 
reearded as highly successful and was 
adopted by the membership as an annual 
event. 


The Competition for 1956 was held 
March 5-6 at Texas State College for 
Women in Denton, Texas. It was well 
attended by NATS members. More than 
100 people attended the Annual Ban- 
quet. There were 115 student singers in 
the Competition, 54 women and 35 men 
of college age, and 22 girls and four 
boys of high school age. First, second, 
and third winners, both men and women, 
received cash prizes of $100.00, $70.00, 
and $35.00 each, respectively. Twelve 
other finalists received $20.00 each. 

First-place winners were Archie Wiles, 
baritone and pupil of Mrs. Vera Neil- 
sen, Oklahoma City University; and 
janice Broadhurst, soprano and pupil of 
Harold Decker, University of Wichita, 
Kansas. Second-place winners were 
Neil Wilson, baritone and pupil of Jane 
Snow, University of New Mexico; and 
Ruth Carter, soprano and pupil of Bruce 
Spenser King, University of Houston. 
Third-place winners were Carroll T. Aly, 
Jr. tenor and pupil of Dr. William 
Hargrave, Howard Payne College of 
Brownwood, Texas: and Mrs. Jimmie 
Van Vactor, soprano and pupil of Louis 


NATS Competition - Festival Held 


Cunningham, Oklahoma Baptist Univers- 
itv. Other finalists were: Charles 
Broadhurst, pupil of Harold Decker, 
University of Wichita; David Dodds, 
pupil of Elsa Haury, Friends University, 
Wich ta, Kansas: Lou Ann King, pupil 
of Vera Neilsen, Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity: June Hrihko, pupil of Jane 
Snow, University of New Mexico; Lois 
Bartlett, pupil of Wendell Osborn, 


Southwestern University. 








High School finalists were: Wayne 
Bell, pupil of Bruce Dougherty, Dallas; 
Eugene Allen, pupil of Charlotte War- 
ren, Albuquerque; Paul Donnel, pupil 
of Vera Neilsen, Oklahoma City; Mary 
Jane Barnes, pupil of William Lemonds, 
Oklahoma City; Del Shwiff, pupil of 
Doris Comstock, Dallas; Joyce Malicky, 
pupil of Dr. Wiliam Rice, Baldwin, 
Kansas: and Sharon Sprowls, pupil of 
Vera Neilsen, Elk City, Oklahoma. 


San Antonio Symphony Society 
Has 13th Subscription Concert 


San Antonios Symphony’s musical 
director, Victor Alessandro, back from 
a triumphant guest conductor appear- 
ance with the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orch>stra, returned to the podium of 
the Municipal Auditorium, Saturday 
‘ening, March 10, to conduct the 13th 
subscription concert of the San Antonio 
Symphony Society. 


Brilliant young piano virtuoso, Eu- 
gene List, appeared as guest artist. 
One of the most widely known and 
praised of American pianists, List at an 
early age exhibited such a prodigious 
talent that he made his debut, when 
only ten, with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic under Artur Rodzinski, playing 
the Beethoven Third Piano Concerto. 
List’s talented and lovely wife, the vio- 
linist Carroll Glenn, had been scheduled 
at the beginning of the Symphony season 
an heir momentarily, so the pianist 
cuest soloed it alone. 
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an heir momentarily, so the pianist will 
guest solo it alone. 


\t the age of 16 and as a scholarship 
prize, List, while studying with eminent 
Olga Samaroff at the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory. appeared with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in the American premiere 
performance of the Shostakovich Piano 
Concerto. From then on, his career was 
brilliantly established. 


In his appearance with the San An- 
tonio Symphony Orchestra, the pianist 
Milhaud’s D’ Aix” 
and Liszt “Concerto No. 1 in E Major 
For Piano and Orchestra.” 


played “Carnaval 


Dr. Alessandro and the Symphony 
Orchestra presented J. S. Bach’s “Pas- 
sacaglia and Fugue in C Minor” (trans- 
cribed for orchestra by Leopold Stok- 
owski) and Borodin’s Symphony No. 2 
in B Minor. 
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BAND DIRECTORS 
ATTENTION 


Having any reed trouble? 
OBOE REED Guaranteed to Play — 
also Good Loree OBOES For Sale. 


ALFRED A. VILLANI 
3828 Brandt 
Houston, Texas 


Formerly with Houston Symphony 








Southwest Theatre Conference Set 
For Austin On October 25-27 


AUSTIN, Texas — Presentation and 
discussion of non-commercial theater 
problems will keynote the ninth annual 
convention of the Southwest Theater 
Conference here Oct. 25-27, Dr. F. Lo- 
ren Winship, Conference president and 
University of Texas drama department 
chairman, announced. 


Plays will be presented by the Austin 
Civic Theater and the University of 
Texas and Southwestern University dra- 
ma departments. B. Iden Payne, famed 
University of Texas Shakespearean di- 
rector, will direct a Restoration period 
comedy chosen especially for the con- 
vention. Directors of other plays will 
include Mel Pape of the Austin Civic 
Theater and Prof. Angus Springer of 
Southwestern University. 


ACT and Southwestern are joint host< 
with the University of Texas to the con- 
vention. to be attended by approximate- 


ly 200 theater directors, technicians, 
teachers and administrators represent- 
ing community and educational theaters 








Piano Ensemble. 


MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 


FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
and Texas Association of Music Schools 
Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 


For Further Information, Address Dr. Arthur Tyson, President, Belton, Texas 
DONALD SONNEDECKER, Ph.D., Director 








UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Theory, and 
Orchestra and Band Instruments 
Degrees: B.M., B. Mus. Ed., M.M. 
Distinguished Faculty Includes Members of the Houston Symphony 


For Details Write: Dr. Merrills Lewis, Music Dept. 
3801 Cullen Blvd., Houston, Texas 
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in Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mey co. 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

An innovation this year will be a +s. 
sion devoted to high school theater A 
Texas high school drama group __ || 
stage a short play. A professional]  \e- 
ater representative will discuss the er. 
formance. 

A prominent Broadway actor-di ec. 
tor-producer has been invited to ati ond 
the conference. The convention wil! in- 
clude panel discussions, an awards §in- 
ner, two luncheons, a fish fry and a |. ike 
Austin boat trip. 

Southwest Theater Conference 0! fi- 
cers, in addition to Dr. Winship, re 
Theodore Viehman, Tulsa (Okla.) Li‘tle 
Theater director, and Elroy Fulmer. 
New Orleans Little Theater direcior, 
vice-presidents; Professor Springer, ex- 
ecutive secretary; Lyle Hagan, Eastern 
New Mexico University drama depart- 
ment chairman, secretary, and Preston 
Magruder, University of Arkansas dra- 
ma department, treasurer. 


ABA Convention Held 
March 7-10 In Santa Fe 


The American Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion held its annual convention in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, March 7 through the 
10th. Attendance was large, and includ- 
ed every section of the country. In the 
starring roles were the United States Air- 
Force Band, under the direction of 
Col. George Howard, which gave three 
full concerts; the Texas Tech Band, 
which gave one concert, and the bands 
from the University of New Mexico, 
New Mexico A and M College, Eastern 
New Mexico University and the assem- 
bled New Mexico All State High School 
Band, each of which gave one concert 

“Uncle Henry” Fillmore was honored 
with a section of the Texas Tech Band's 
program. Otto Kraushaar of Miami, Ila. 
was in charge of this section, and the 
conductors on the program were Greg: 
ory Bueche of Colorado A and M Col- 
lege, Dr. Ronald Gregory of the Lni- 
versity of Utah, Lawrence Fogelberg of 
Bradley University, Lowell Little of the 
University of Denver, Robert Fielder of 
Abilene, Al Wright of Purdue Univers- 
ity, K. L. King of Ft. Dodge, Iowa, Col. 
William F. Santleman, U.S. Marine 
Band, ret., Otto Kraushaar, and “Uncle 
Henry” himself: Henry was recen'l 
honored by the University of Miami. 
with the president of that university :e- 
marking to him that “you are now |r. 
Fillmore to everyone but us. To us, yu 
are still “Uncle Henry”. 
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(ollege Chairman's Column 


Co, ege Directors: 

luring the past convention. the col- 
leg division met with a number of high 
sch ol teachers and supervisors to dis- 
cuss the development of musicianship. 
it is doubtful whether in an hour much 
can be done in clarifying this difficult 
problem. The development of this mu- 
sicianship usually starts in all of us 
when we first hear or mothers sing to us. 
It is a long-time development and takes 
place wherever music is benig made or 
attempted. 

\ow in a few weeks we shall come to 
our season of contests which will illus- 
trate the development of musicianship in 
hundreds of organizations and thous- 
ends of boys and girls. During the past 
two years | have been called upon sever- 
al times to judge the sight reading of 
bands and choirs. I have encountered 
the most notable lack of skill on the part 
of conductors and directors in anticipat- 
ing the musical difficulties and calling 
attention to the most succinct elements 
in the music to be played. One should 
not be surprised that many high school 
boys and girls are not more expert at 
music reading, but I cannot help feeling 
that we should be astounded that teach- 
ers are so helpless to assist students to 
anticipate the difficulties involved. As 
you all know, the teacher is given a score 
and two minutes to look it over, while the 
band or chorus members must keep their 
music covered. Then the timekeeper 
tells the students to look at their music. 
and the conductor has one minute in 
which to point out the difficulties of the 
music. During that magic minute the 
teacher must not sing any musical inter- 


val or motive; he must not tap or clap 
any rhythmic pattern. But he may, by 
speaking, give the band musical clues 
which will unlock the whole piece. That 
is, he may if he is sufficiently skilled. 
Instead, most conductors waste that pre- 
cious minutes with such comments as 
“notice the tempo—largo”, “notice that 
it is in the key of G’, “don't play too 
loud”, or “watch me”. The pitfalls or 
tricky musical elements exist. 

In place of these general, rather mean- 
ingless comments, what can be said? 
Obviously it depends althogether on the 
particular piece of music. I would lik¢ 
to take one specific piece of music that 
was used this last year for triple-A 
girls’ choral groups. In general, your 
girls’ glee club in high school contains 
most of your good readers and has the 
highest percentage of piano students of 
any of your high school groups. It has 
been my experience that they are able to 
read better than any other group, so 
that Theron Kirk, who wrote this selec- 
tion, specifically for the Interscholastic 
League, was quite justified in expecting 
good musicianship. 

The piece is written in five flats. It 
begins with a single line in the first so- 
pranos—E flat - E flat - D flat - E flat. 
Now, not one of the directors involved 
pointed out to his group that this is a 
dangerous introduction, since students 
presume that a piece always begins in 
a tonic harmony. Thus, every single 
group sang this E flat - E flat - D natur- 
al - E flat, and threw the whole key feel- 
ing off. As a matter of fact. it is prac- 
tically impossible to read this piece un- 
less you hear the D flat. Yet, each di- 


Aer and There 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


THE TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Annual Convention will be held in 

El Paso on June 7, 8 and 9. The May 

issue of this magazine will be devoted 

large ly to that great convention. 


* fad id 


Miss Charlotte DuBois, Elementary 
Music Chairman of the Texas Music Ed- 
ucators Association and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Music Education at State Uni- 
versity of Texas, was speaker at the 
Music Luncheon of the Oilbelt Teachers 
Association in Sweetwater, Texas, on 
March 9th. 

Use of Keyboard Experiences In The 
Total Music Program was the topic of 
her discussion and she stressed its value 
both to the classroom music teacher and 
the special music teacher. 


* ¥ * 


Col. Howard was elected president of 
the A.B.A. for the coming year, and 
Pittsburg, Pa., was selected as the next 
meeting place in 1957. 


rector had had two minutes to look the 
piece over to try to find the points of 
difficulty and one minute in which to 
point out these difficulties to the chorus. 
Why did the directors not spot this cru- 
cial difficulty and explain it or at least 
point it out? 

May I suggest that each conductor, 
who will be in charge of the sight read- 
ing group this spring, have a conference 
with himself to see if his own lack of 
astuteness and teaching unusuccessful- 
ness is partially responsible for the poor 
showing his group will make in sight 
reading. 


W. H. HODGSON. 
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AAunounciug 
The 
TWENTY THIRD 
ANNUAL 


TEXAS TECH 
SUMMER 
BAND SCHOOL 


June 4 through 


June 30, 1956 
D. O. Wiley, Director 


GUEST CONDUCTORS: 


Dr. A. A. Harding, Director 
Emeritus, University of Illinois 
Bands 


Dr. Milburn E. Carey, Dean of 
Fine Arts and Director of 
Bands, Phillips University 


Col. Earl D. Irons, Chairman 
Fine Arts Division and 
Director of Bands, Arlington 
State College 


A staff of 25 teachers on all 
wind instruments and the per- 
cussion Twirling and Drum Ma- 
joring. Four Bands — All un- 
der capable directors. 


Four full concerts scheduled 


One of the nation’s dis- 
tinguished instrumental 
short course schools 


Raymond Elliott, 
co-ordinator 


Texas 
Technological 
College 








Lubbock, Texas 
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ARRANGING 


. . » For Band, Orchestra, Choir 


L. W. CHIDESTER, Editor 
Del Mar College, Corpus Christi 


QUALITY vs. QUANTITY 


by M. JEAN BACK 
Arvida, Quebec 


Opinions of bandmasters vary “ad 
infinitum” as to what may be necessary 
or desirable to make up a band. A 
composer-bandmaster once stated that 
he considered the instrumentation of any 
band incomplete if the whole family of 
sarrusophones were 
not present. On the 
other hand, Peter 
Buys, long-time ar- 
ranger for Sousa’s 
band, pointed out 
that the musician- 
ship of the players 
in a band is more 
important than the 
instrumentation or 
the balance of the 


CHIDESTER 
instruments making up the band. 


The leader of an amateur organiza- 
tion must realize that it is possible to 
achieve success with a small but effi- 
cient group of players, and without at- 
tempting to meet all the instrumental re- 
quirements of the scores. 


In most bands there are an insuffi- 
cient number of Solo and First Clarinets 
to keep the melody floating in the high 
register, but they are strong enough to 
annul what the flutes might do. The 
Cornets lack brilliancy, clarity and ex- 
pression. The middle register is trans- 
formed into an instrument museum with 
masses of Second and Third Clarinets, 
Alto and Tenor Saxophones, Second and 
Third Cornets, Altos, Mellophones, 
French Horns, Tenor Trombones, plenty 
of Baritones (so easily played even 
without practicing), Alto and Bass 
Clarinets, Bassoons and, the most re- 
fined luxury, an English Horn (frog- 
pond). All this has for base a gallery 
of monstrous Sousaphones but the dim 
shine of their bells does not make up 
for their weight and complicated trans- 
port, and all they render are some occa- 
sional weak “bua-bua’s.” 


The results obtained from such an 
agglomeration of instruments are just 
the contrary of what should be expected 
from a band. Consider the mass of dif- 
ferent kinds of instruments in the mid- 
dle register, most of the time manned 
by performers of limited ability; and 
the lack of rhythm, intonation and pre- 
cision encouraged by the doubling or 
tripling of nearly all these parts. A nu- 
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cleus of the players may carry on a | vy. 
al but fruitless struggle against this in- 
stable, wobbly middle with its care! ‘ss, 
indistinguishable harmonies and hy. 
thms; against a bass section not m ich 
better than the middle; and against the 
flickering attempts of the percuss on, 
most of the time not sure of what. w en 
or how to play; but the final impres. on 
is just one of sad indolence. 

According to the exigencies of he 
music played, a band should prox ice 
either a clear-sounding melody wit a 
sonorous counter-melody and a | zht 
precise accompaniment in perfect 1 1y- 
thm; or amalgamate all its sound re. 
sources into one whole expressive tone 
mixture comparable to a_ well-played 
pipe organ. It should have alert, viva- 
cious basses, and snappy percussion 

During a recent clinic the referee was 
asked to give his ideas of the best instru- 
mentation for an amateur band. He in- 
quired as to the number of players, and 
someone shouted 50. So we heard a 
proposition for the instrumentation of a 
50-piece band — an instrumentation 
suitable for a professional or service 
band always working at full strength. 
Even though the average number of 
players in amateur bands may be 50. 
I dare to suggest that a standard band 
could be made up with but half of that 
strength, as follows: 

Piccolo (Flute), 1; Bb Clarinets, 2 
solo, 2 first, 2 second, 1 third: Alto 
Saxophone, 1; Tenor Saxophone, |: 
Cornets, 2 solo, 1 first, or 3 first; 1 sec- 
ond, | third, or 2 second; Eb Altos, | 
first, 1 second; Tenor Tromboones, | 
first, 1 second; Baritone (Euphonium). 
1: Basses, 2: Percussion, 2. 

Supposing that each player of this 
band played his part in a satisfactory 
way, it would be possible to play nearly 
all printed band music in excellent bal- 
ance and with a clarity which a band 
overcrowded with all sorts of instru- 
ments could never achieve. 

Reinforcement in the proper propor- 
tions, if and when available — or even 
doubling the strength — will produce 
better effects than a band of the same 
size numerically but out of instrumental 
balance. 

For better musical performances, {or 
reasons of economy, for better use of 
the time and capabilities at hand ani 
last but not least, for the betterment of 
the situation or status of the bandmas 
ter, it would be wise to break up lar; er 
bands into groups of about 24 play: rs 
(Bands “A”, “B”, “C”, etc.) and to 
mass them only occasionally if and when 
the deployment of a large number is 
desirable and possible according to lox al 
facilities — streets, concert halls, pl: t- 
forms, etc. (Editor’s note: Opinio is 
expressed here are the writer’s, nt 
necessarily that of the editors.) 
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The Saxophone... 


by DR. M. E. HALL 
N.T.S.C., Denton, Texas 


here is considerable confusion on 
the part of both the student and the 
director as to what constitutes an ac- 
ceptable saxophone tone. There are very 
few “legitimate” or “serious” saxophon- 
ists in the U. S. and certainly those few 
are not heard with sufficient frequency 
to make any appreciable impression up- 
on the general concept of tone. This 
means that various dance bands and 
jazz ensembles become the criteria for 
establishing acceptable tone. We can 
point, on the one hand, to the syrupy 
quality and excessively wide vibrato of 
Carmen Lombardo, while at the other 
extreme we have the Lee Konitz-Stan 
Getz “cool” sound. Between these ex- 
tremes there are many gradations of 
tonal quality. 








MUSICORD PUBLICATIONS 


‘*PLAY THAT TUNE’’ 
Four Books 


Very easy arrangement of familiar tunes 
for the first and second year piano 
student. Lies well under the hand. 
Really singable. 


Compiled & Arranged by Georges 
Bermont — 75 cents each 


THEORY IS FUN 


by David Hirschberg 
Book One @ Book Two 


The first NEW book in generations on 
THEORY that is DIFFERENT. Presents 
theory fundamentals in a colorful, easily 
remembered way by use of comic strip 
style illustrations. 


each 85c 


Technic Is Fun 6 Books 
Scales & Chords Are Fun 2 Books 
Duets Are Fun 2 Books 
Pieces Are Fun 3 Books 


Music Appreciation Is Fun 1 Book 
by David Hirschberg 
each 85c 


SIX NEW PIECES ~ each 35c 
by today’s leading composers 


SUNBEAMS AND ROBINS, Grade 1B 
by David Hirschberg 
COME AND PLAY WITH ME, Grade 1B 
by David Glover, Jr. 
SPACE EXPLORERS, Grade 2A 
by Lewis Brown 
PLAYING COWBOY, Grade 2A 
by Anne Robinson 
THE TOY BOX, Grade 2A 
by David Glover, Jr. 
NICKELODEON, Grade 2B 
by Martha Beck 


MUSICORD PUBLICATIONS 


(Write for Free Catalogue) 
858 Post Avenue Staten Island 10, N. Y. 
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In addition to requirements of quality 
the student must meet certain standards 
of intonation. Even the best saxophone 
that money can buy has faults inherent 
in the construction of the instrument. As 
a general rule the horn will be sharp 
in pitch in the lower register and fla‘: in 
pitch in the upper register. D on the 
fourth line of the treble staff will usual- 
iy be either sharp in pitch or stuffy in 
quality, or both. Third space C sharp 
has a very light and brassy quality and 
quite often is sharp in pitch, especialiy 
in the upper octave. F sharp is some- 
times flat.in pitch or quality, or both. 
On some instruments A on the first 
added ledger line is buzzy in quality. 
An expert repairman can improve most 
instruments through minor adjustments 


of key heighths. 


The notes D, E flat, E, and F above 
the staff are difficult to handle smoothly 
and can be mastered only after con- 
siderable practice. These notes will 
quite often be flat in pitch which will 
lead to a biting or pinching of the em- 
bouchure. Sometimes proper placement 
of the tongue is sufficient to correct 
this. 


The one factor which has the most 
direct bearing upon the production of 
tone is the mouthpiece. Within the ex- 
perience of the author only one compa- 
ny includes a good mouthpiece with 
the instrument. The beginning student 
should have a medium lay mouthpiece 
with average length of facing. Many 
students go to hear a popular dance 
band and inquire as to the mouthpiece 
being used by a featured performer, 
then purchase one like it, the assump- 
tion being that they will be able to ap- 
proximate the quality of the profession- 
al. This very seldom works out to the 
advantage of the student because the 
student usually does not have the em- 
bouchure nor breath control necessary 
to handle mouthpieces used by profes- 
sionals. These mouthpieces usually 
have a very open tip which, in the case 
of the student, will produce a very stuf- 
fy tone. Also, because of lack of em- 
bouchure control, his intonation prob- 
lems are multiplied. 


Generally speaking, the beginning 
saxophonist needs as good an instru- 
ment as he can afford. a saxophone 
teacher with broad experience, the ser- 
vices of a competent repairman, and a 
considerable amount of patience and 
understanding on the part of the direc- 


tor. 
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HERE AND THERE 

Isabel Hutcheson, Nationally known 
piano teacher, is offering a summer re- 
fresher course for busy piano teachers 
in her Dallas studios June 25 through 
July 7. 









+ Set up 
Speedily 
@ Take down 
Instantly 
@ Store 


Compactly 
@ Shaper-Cut 
Rounded 
Edges 
@ All-bolted 
Construction 


RISERS 
for any size band, orchestra, or chorus. 
Send for Free Layout, Catalog and prices. 


WENGER Music Eauipment Co. 


41 Wenger Bidg. Owatonna, Minn. 





BRASS AND 
WOODWIND 


REPAIRING 


BOB KILPATRICK 
10'6% Elm St. 
Dallas, Texas 

















Combine a vacation in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


with scholastic advancement at 


COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 18-AUGUST 10 


GENERAL BASIC 
Undergraduate Program 





Specialized Offering 
In Education 

specific courses for elementary teachers, 
administrators, secondary education, gui- 


dance procedures, music education. 


16TH SEASON OF THE 


HANYA HOLM 
DANCE SCHOOL 


Full Time Study 
Subjects, 


in Dance and Related 


Dance and Drama Production 





NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Internationally - knowr artist teachers 
on regular and visiting faculty, student 
orchestra and music 


chorus, chamber 


classes, music festival concerts 

For further information & catalog address 
Director of Summer Session, Dept. I 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Microgroove Music 


By GEORGE ANSON 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 


BACH: ‘Goldberg” Variations. 
Glenn Gould, piano. 
COLUMBIA ML 5060. 

BRAHMS: Three String Quartets 
and 

HAYDN: Quartet, Op. 33, No. 2. 
The Budapest String Quartet. 


Two dises. COLUMBIA SL 225. 


ELGAR: 


“The Dream of Gerontius’. 


GRIEG: Songs. 
Hilde Roessel-Madjan, mezzo-so- 
prano, with Viktor Graef at the 
piano. 


WESTMINSTER WN 18089. 


RACHMANINOFF: “The Bells”. Sung 
in English. 
Soloists with the Temple Universi- 
ty Choir and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy; and 
“The Isle of the Dead”. 
Same conductor and orchestra. 


COLUMBIA ML 5043. 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Concerto, Opus 99. 


STRAUSS: “Ariadne auf Naxos”. Co:n. 
plete opera sung in German. 
Soloists with the Philharmonic \)r. 
chestra conducted by Herbert ° on 
Karajan. 

Three discs. ANGEL 3532. 

VERDI: Baritone Arias. 

Leonard Warren, baritone, y th 


various conductors and orchest is. 


RCA VICTOR LM 1932. 





HERE AND THERE 


Morton Gould’s “Santa Fe” was 
premiered in Santa Fe, N. M. Fricay 
night, March 9, at the Air Forces 





Complete. Soloists with the Hud- 
dersfield Choral Society and the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Two discs. ANGEL 3543 B. 


Mitropoulos. 


COLUMBIA ML 5077. 


David Oistrakh, violin, with the 
New York Philharmonic Sympho- 
ny Orchestra conducted by Dimitri 


Band concert, 
ducting. 
formed by a group of virtuosos of ihe 


with Mr. Gould con- 


It was a magnificent work 


first order The audience response was 


more than gratifying. 








TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


Senior Colleges 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, Ed. D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Austin College 

Sherman, Texas 

Francis H. Mitchell, Chairman 
Department of Music 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Daniel Sternberg, Dean 
School of Music and Fine Arts 
University of Corpus Christi 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

William C. Martin, M.M., 
Chairman Music Dept. 


East Texas Baptist College 
Marshall, Texas 

George S. Thompson, 

Acting Chm., Division of Fine Arts 
East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 

James Richards, Ph.D. 

Chairman, Department of Music 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

E. Edwin Young, M.M. 

Dean, Department of Music 
Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

H. Grady Harlan, Ph.D., Mus.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Agnesine, B.M., M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Lamar State College 
Beaumont, Texas 

George Parks 

Chairman, Department of Music 


Mary Hardin Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Donald I. Sonnedecker, Ph.D. 
Director, Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Richard C. von Ende, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Midwestern University 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Erno Daniel, Mus.D. 

Chairman, College of Fine Arts 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Lucie Marie, B.M., M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 

A. E. Hall, M.M., Director 
Department of Music 

Sam Houston State College 
Huntsville, Texas 

C. R. Hackney, Mus.D., B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Southern College of Fine Arts 
Houston, Texas 

Homer F Springfield, B.S., M.M. 
Mus.D., President 


Southern Methodist University 

Dallas, Texas 

Orville J. Borchers, B.M., M.A., 
Ph.D., Dean, School of Music 

Southwest Texas State College 

San Marcos Texas 

Mary G. Buchanan, Acting Head 

Dept. of Music 

Southwestern University 

Georgetown, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, B.M., M.A. 

Mus.D., Dean, School of Fine Arts 

Stephen F. Austin State College 

Nacogdoches, Texas 

Frederick Baumgartner, M.M. 

Head, Department of Music 

Sul Ross State College 

Alpine, Texas 

Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. 

Chairman, Department of Music 

Texas Christian University 

Fort Worth, Texas 

T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 

Dean, School of Fine Arts 

Texas College of Arts & 

Industries, Kingsville, Texas 

Preston Stedman, Ph. D. 

Chairman, Dept. of Fine Arts 

Texas Lutheran College 

Seguin, Texas 

Rolf Espeseth, M.M., Chairman 

Division of Music 

Texas State College for Women 

Denton, Texas 

J. W. Eberly, Ph.D., Head 

Department of Music 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

Raymond Elliott 

Acting Head, Dept. of Music 


OF MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Texas Wesleyan College 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Donald W. Bellah, M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


Trinity University 

San Antonio, Texas 
John Seagle 

Director, Dept. of Music 


University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 

E. William Doty, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 


University of Houston 

Merrills Lewis, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Houston, Texas 


Wayland Baptist College 

William E. Steward, 

Chairman, Department of Music 
Plainview Texas 


West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 

M. J. Newman, M. A. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

Fort Worth, Texas 

J. Campbell Wray, B.M., M.A., 
Mus.D. 

Dean, School of Music 


Junior Colleges 
Amarillo College 
Amarillo, Texas 
Lloyd Patten, B.M., M.A. 
Head, Dept. of Music 


Arlington State College 

Arlington, Texas 

Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 

Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Blinn Junior College 

Brehnam, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Cisco Junior College 

Cisco, Texas 

Jack Chambliss, B.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 





OFFICERS 


Dr. Orville J. Borchers, President 


Donald W. Morton, Secretary 


Dr. J. W. Eberly, Vice-President 


Dr. E. W. Doty, 


Past-President 


Directors 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan 


Dr. Richard C. von Ende 


M. J. Newman 
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Del Mar College 

Corpus Christi, Texas 

C. Burdette Wolfe, M.M. 
Chairman, School of Music 
Kilgore Junior College 

Kilgore, Texas 

Samuel M. Jones, Jr. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Odessa College 

Odessa, Texas 

Paul Peck 

Chairman, Department of Music 
Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Thomas L. Noblitt 

Chairman, Dept. of Music 
Ranger Junior College 

Ranger, Texas 

Fred Baumgardner, B.M. 

Head, Department of Music 

San Angelo College 

San Angelo, Texas 

J. D. Davis, M.Ed. 

Acting Chairman, Dept. of Music 


San Antonio College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Marjorie Walthall, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Tarleton State College 

Stephenville, Texas 

Donald W. Morton, M.M., Mus. D. 

—— Division of Music and Fine 
rts 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Irene Havecost, M.A. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


Tyler Junior College 
Tyler, Texas 

Joseph Kirschbaum, M.M. 
Head, Dept. of Music 


Wharton County College 
Wharton, Texas 

John R. Hunter 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Conservatories 


Musical Arts Conservatory 

Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys M. Glenn, M. Mus., M.A. 
Mus. D., President 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeanette Tillett, President 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond, President 


Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, Pres. 
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The Challenging Situation 


by GENE D. SLAYTER 


Springfield, Oregon, Public Schools 

(Reprinted by permission from the 
January-February Oregon Music Edu- 
cator. Archie N. Jones, Chairman, Edi- 


torial Board.) 


Well organized and carefully conduct- 
ed challenging among the members of 
a band or orchestra for a “higher” posi- 
tion can—and will—stimulate a great 
deal of student interest and will present 
an attainable objective for which stu- 
dents will work. Some of the more 
prominent aspects of challenging might 
include the following points: 

|. Challenging gives students who are 
working hard on their instruments and 
who are showing improvement a desir- 
able reward for their efforts. 

2. It keeps all members of the group 
“on their toes” and makes first-chair 
players vividly aware of the fact that ir 
order to keep their enviable 
they will most certainly have : 
time to their instrument. 

3. If challenging is handled carefully 
the instructor cannot be criticized for 
“playing favorites” so far as the plac- 
ing of students in the group is concern- 
ed. 

1. Challenging provides an incentive 
to practice for all members of the mu- 
sical organization. 

5. It gives “lower classmen” an op- 
portunity to play a part other than third 
or fourth. 

6. Challenging presents an excellent 
opportunity to develop, through the use 
of class discussion, and of course 
through the listening to fellow students 
perform, good concepts of tone and 
musicianship. 

7. Challenging helps to develop pride 
in the musical organization—an esprit 
de corps. 

8. By careful selection of challeng- 
ing materials the student can be “trick- 
ed” into learning a certain technical or 
rhythmic problem in the course of learn- 
ing the challenging music! 

9. Students will make an effort to 
have their instrument in good playing 
order, i. e., they will often have needed 
repair work done to insure that their 
performance will not be hampered by a 
eaking pad or cork or a bent slide or 
sticking valve. They will also have a 
pretty fair reed “on hand” just in case 

hey are challenged or decide to chal- 
nge. 

10. Challenging can be used in ele- 
ientary, jr. high, and high school music 
roups with, of course, variations in 
ie procedure. 
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NO CRITICISM ENCOUNTERED 


Of course there are arguments against 
challenging which may be presented by 
students, parents, or even by admini- 
strators. I have not encountered any 
criticism in my -schools with challeng- 
ing or with the way it is organized and 
conducted. One parent did say to me, 
however, that her child was so concern- 
ed with challenging that other school 
work was being neglected for practice 
on the challenging music. Some of the 
unfavorable comments that might be 
encountered are as follows: (Whether 
or not these criticisms are valid or not 
would, of course, depend upon the situ- 
ation in a particular music group). 


1. Challenging is “unfair” to “older” 
members of the group. They should be 
given the better position in the band or 
orchestra because of their greater mu- 
sical experience in terms of number of 
years in the group. The service to the 
musical organization should be a factor 
in the placing of players. 

2. Students who do not have as good 
an instrument as their neighbors are at 
a significant disadvantage. 

3. Challenging decisions are in the 
hands of students who might vote for a 
friend rather than for the person playing 
the better. 

1. Students, especially in elementary 
and jr. high school, are not capable of 
making an accurate and fair selection 
because of their lesser amount of musi- 
cal training and musical discrimination. 

5. The instructor should be the per- 
son to place the students in the group. 
After all, he’s “running the musical or- 
ganization.” (??) 

6. Competition among students is not 
good and therefore should not be utiliz- 
ed as a device to get students to study. 

7. Challenging will make it impos- 
sible-—or at least very difficult—to de- 
velop a good-sounding group because 
students are switching from part to part 
so much. 

8. Students who are able to afford 
private lessons have an unfair advan- 
tage over students who do not have this 
opportunity. 

If the challenging situation is well- 
organized and_ well-conducted these 
above criticisms are not likely to be 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Southern Methodist 


University 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


announces engagement of 


MACK HARRELL 


famous Concert and Operatic Baritone as 
Artist-Teacher with Gyorgy Sandor, Al- 
fred Mouledous, Paul Vellucci, Travis 
Shelton, Jack Kilpatrick and others in 
distinguished faculty. 


GRADUATE 
AND UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 
Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dean 
Dallas 5, Texas 














Y all 
Come! 


It's Convention and Festival 
time here in “Big D” so just 
“Pack Up Your Troubles” and 
make us a visit . . . See all the 
NEW music and all your OLD 


friends. 


We've done the spring house 
cleaning and gotten in a com- 
plete stock of new 


BAND 
CHORAL 
ORCHESTRA 
VOCAL 
PIANO 

and 
ORGAN 


selections for you to browse 
through while you are with us. 


You don’t have to bet! You KNOW 
you’re ALWAYS welcome at “The 
Southwest's Most Complete Music 
House.” 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm Street, Dallas RA-5191 
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Breath: Control 


J. FRANK ELSASS, Assistant 


Professor of Music 
The University of Texas 


There have been many articles written 
about breath control and one hesitates 
to write more. However there are sev- 
eral points which OYE: 
seem to be misun- 
derstood and it is 
hoped might be clar- 
ified through this 
article. 

First, iet us talk 
about the dia- 
phragm. Ip an arti- 
cle about “A Prac- 
tical Plan for 


Breathing Applied 


ELSASS 

to Wind instruments,” Edward K. Mel- 
lon said, “The diaphragm forms the 
floor of the chest. At its lowest point 
it reaches the waist. At its highest, it 
has expelled all but the residual air 


from the lungs. It is an involuntary 
muscle, which means that it works con- 
tinuously like the heart, night and day 
without rest, and has done that since 
we were born. Like any other muscle 





which is continuously in action, it is 


quite strong — strong enough to meet 
all the demands which we may make 
upon it, if we are skillful enough to 
make such demands. I conclude that 
any exercises designed to strengthen the 
diaphragm are shooting a little wide of 
the mark. Rather we should try to har- 
ness it to what we are doing.” Now we 
assume this to be true and yet we teach 
that a student must develop his dia- 
phragm. Would it not be more correct 
to say, “Control His Diaphragm.” In 
other words, compare our voice produc- 
tion to that of playing. We manage our 
breath correctly for talking softly or 
loudly and for higher or lower pitch; 
use your voice at these different levels 
and observe the different degrees of ten- 
sion which your diaphragm uses. Not? 
when you whisper the flow of air and 
diaphragm movement. Is this not close- 
ly related to brass playing? Yet, it is 
safe to say that many of our ills as brass 
players are as a result of too much dia- 
phragm. If this be the case there must 
be a “stopper” somewhere and the throat 
is that most logical place. To play soft- 
ly the diaphragm must supply the right 
amount of air for the tone to be produc- 
ed, but no more, for too much tension 


is just as bad as too little. 


In a good speaking voice there is 


little throat tension because the speak r 
has most naturally produced the sour | 
The flow of air is with a natural free. 
dom produced from a gentle pushing >f 
the diaphragm. Again applying this to 
our brass playing — the middle regis or 
should be produced, at a comforta. le 
dynamic level, with the same ease. H re 
again, it seems safe to say that from 
first lesson we allow our students to 
a rigid diaphragm and blow like Gab, 


for a simple middle register tone. \ 
concept of the tone must be formed a d 
the relationship of that tone to the 1 
essary diaphragm tension before a 
degree of freedom can be achieved. 
In order to avoid this throat tension 


a concept of tongue function and pla 
ment are also necessary. The tongue a 


Ss 


merely as a valve which contains | 


air until the proper time for release. 
the tongue can assume the position 


“ah” as in “top” and remain in this 
position, the throat has a better chance 
of remaining relaxed and open. The 
more a student progresses, the more de- 
pendent he becomes on relaxation of the 
throat. A proper balanced relationship 
of diaphragm, lip tension, and finger 
accuracy are necessary to the fine brass 
performer. 





Orchestra Unitorm 





OSTWALD strikes a fashion crescendo with another 


“exclusive” — a repertoire of beautifully tailored 
Orchestra uniforms— superb quality bearing budget 
wise prices — styled to restore to the Orchestra the 


prestige and position it so richly deserves. 


Phone or write for “Fund Raising Ideas” booklet (free). Your 
local Ostwald representative will help you select styles, fabrics, 
colors, ete. Ostwald gives custom tailoring attention to every 
Delivery promises are dependable and 


detail of your order. 
confirmed in writing. 
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"ri-State Music Festival Set 
For May 10-11-12, 1956 


GOwWNsS 


+*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 








This twenty-fourth Tri-State has been 

designed to benefit you and your 

isic students even more than any of 
| e past Festivals. To further make the 
stival more condensed all of the solos 
| ensembles have been scheduled for 
the same day. And all of the organiza- 
tins will participate in concert events 
d.ring the same day. New auditorium 
{cilities make this improvement pos- 


’ 
be i€. 


lo assist the soloists and provide a 
more equitable evaluation of their per- 
formances, several additional classifi- 
cations have been established. In addi- 
tion to the medals awarded to those 
soloists rating Division I, the Festival 
will also present medals to each mem- 
ber of all enzembles receiving Division 


| ratings. 


The marching events will take place 
at the New High School Stadium. Erec- 
tion of permanent stands on the south 
side of the field provides for seating on 
both sides of the field this year. 


Tri-State has secured an outstanding 
panel of thirty nationally prominent 
musicians to serve as adjudicators, guest 
conductors and featured attractions. At- 
tention has been given to all phases of 
the school music education program in 
the planning of the 24th Tri-State. Ev- 
ery effort has been made to encourage 
the music directors and their students, 
and to assist them in their constant en- 
deavor to improve their curriculum and 
scope of activities. Tri-State has also 
been planned to provide a unique oppor- 
tunity for all serious music students of 
the Southwest and Midwest and adja- 
cent areas to compare their talents with 
those g® other students working under 
similar circumstances. 


The high scholastic ideals of Phillips 
\niversity aid materially in directing 
the purpose of Tri-State toward the ad- 
ancement of music performance and 
ppreciation. Members of the Phillips 
niversity Concert Band, University 
horus and Orchestra, work together 
» conduct the contests and other festival 
vents, 


The Phillips University Concert Band 
Ss presenting a plaque to the outstanding 
ncert band in each class of competi- 
ion at Tri-State. The University Chor- 
is and Symphony are awarding placques 
o the choruses and orchestras judged 
utstanding in each of the seven classes 
{ competition. Sweepstakes prizes 
ill again be offered in Classes A, BB, 
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B, CCC, CC, C, and Jr. High. Enid 
schools are not eligible for Sweepstakes 
Awards. Phillips University will award 
music scholarships for 1956-57 to High 
School Seniors. Special awards will 
go to the band picked as the outstand- 
ing marching band in the Parade, and 
to the outstanding solo drummer. The 
National Association of Rudimental 
Drummers is recognizing the drum solo 
competition as the National High School 
Drum Contest this year. 


Enid is ideally located near the geo- 
graphical center of the United States. 
Tri-State participants have come from 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas. Colorado, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Minnesota, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, New Mexico. and Cali- 
fornia. Guest conductors have come 
from the additional states of New York. 
Florida, Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan, Washington, D.C. 
and Canada. Tri-State has become an 
All-American institution. 


Enid has the facilities to entertain the 
Festival. Seven large auditoriums, two 
large hotels, and wide streets furnish an 
ideal setting for an event of this magni- 
tude. Enid has a population of 42,000 
and is known for its grain elevators, re- 
fineries, fine homes and hospitable citi- 
zens. The City will be gaily decorated 
for the visiting musicians. The citizens 
will be most willing to accommodate the 
visitors in any way possible. Special 
booths for information and checking 
instruments will be maintained for the 
convenience of the participants. 


All contests of the Festival will be 
offered free of charge with the excep- 


tion of the marching contests. Partici- 
pating musicians will be furnished 
passes to the marching events. Partici- 


pating directors will be furnished passes 
to all paid admission events. 


The enormous cost of the entire Festi- 
val would be prohibitive except for the 
fact that the business men and leading 
citizens co-operate through the Enid 
Chamber of Commerce and the Tri- 
State Board. The Board spends many 
hours each year to make sure adequate 
housing will be provided, to secure in- 
teresting and inspirational guest solo- 
ists, and the most competent judging 
personnel available. 


The Festival is a non-profit corpora- 
tion; in fact, over the years the expenses 
have exceeded the income several times. 
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Church Furniture . Stoles 
Embroideries . Vestments 


ao Hangings - Communion 





Mali 


Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG OW #fQuest 


nal gos 
v SUPPLY COMPANY 


L- 23 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 










... Masterpieces in 


instrumental 
dependability 


flutes and 
piccolos 


Tonal quality, perfect pitch control, 
playing ease, and long-lasting 
durability makes an Artley the ideal 
choice for student or professional. 
Play an Artley ond enjoy years 
of profound musical enjoyment 


Smart Styling” is the word 


for Artley Cases. Made of 
co.orful durable plastics 
with genuine leather bind- 


ing 


D. & J. ARTLEY, INC. 








ELKHART, INDIANA 





EL 


EGHHEIMER 





The most complete and 
finest selection of styles 
and all-wool Fabrics in the 
U.S.A. 

Why worry about de- 
tails, let our experts help 
plan your new Uniforms. 
We have had over 70 years 
of experience. 

Swank style, correct fit, 
prompt delivery, reasonable 
prices. 

Write for colorfully illus- 
trated Catalog, sample 
fabrics and prices. No ob- 
ligation. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


America’s Foremost Uniform Makers 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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EXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu- 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church music. 
The facilities in building 
and equipment are of 
the finest; the faculty 
has national recognition. 


For details address 


School of Fine Arts 
Texas Christian 
University 











THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern 
University 


Member of the 


National Association of Schools of 


Music 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 











1710 Tyler 


Musical Arts 
Conservatory 


Gladys M. Glenn 
M. Mus., M.A., Mus.D., President 


Amarillo, Texas 


MUSIC — DANCING 
SPEECH 


Faculty of 24 Graduate 
Specialists 


28 rooms for studios, offices and library. 


2 Recital Halls 
B.Mus., and B.F.A. Degree 


Member Texas Ass’n Music Schools 


Texas Education Agency 
Approved for GI training 


Catalog sent on request 


Guest artist pianists 1956 
LEO PODOLSKY, Feb. 18 & 19 


PURVES-SMITH, 3 weeks 
beginning July 16th 
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The Challenging Situation (Cont.) 


made. To avoid criticism of the chal- 
lenging procedure in my schools I have 
developed, over a period of three years, 
the following “mechanics” which have 
been accepted by the students in my 
groups and by their parents as being the 
most efficient and most fair way of stu- 
dent placement within the group: 


1. Each instrument is given a mimeo- 
graphed solo (technical studies may be 
used instead of solos) and of course 
each student has a copy of the solo for 
his or her particular instrument. Also, 
each student has a copy of the solos 
that have been mimeographed for the 
other instruments in the group. This 
avoids the criticism that is often made 
that it is impossible to get a copy of the 
first or second part because the stu- 
dents playing these parts always have 
the music checked out—often just to 
keep “the third chair player from get- 
ting it for challenging practice.” By 
giving all students in a particular sec- 
tion the same music they thereby all 
have an equal opportunity to practice 
the challenging number. By giving all 
students a copy of each instrument’s 
solo a means of “checking” is presented 
simply because each student can follow 
the music during the performance. Al- 
so by mimeographing the music there 
is not so much “wear and tear” on the 
band music as it is carried to and from 
school under all sorts of conditions and 
in all kinds of weather. 


2. Music that will require study — 
even by the better students — is selected. 
I constantly strive to raise the “level of 
performance” of the group. 


3. Students listening to the challeng- 
ing are required to follow the music 
during the performance to check for 
wrong notes, incorrect dynamics, wrong 
articulation, and so forth. Listeners 
also must pay careful attention to the 
tone quality and general musicainship 
of the performers. 


4. The two students involved in the 
challenging situation perform in an 
area (in our situation the students per- 
form in my office) which is not visible 
to the rest of the group. 


5. The two participants in the chal- 
lenging will decide who shall play first 
and who shall play second. Performers 
are referred to as “one” and “two.” 


6. To insure the greatest degree of 
impartiality in the selection of the bet- 
ter performer no names are mentioned 
during the discussion period even if the 
students (and the instructor) know, or 
think they know, “which performer was 


which”. 
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7. It is important that there be a d .. 
cussion period following the perfor 
ance where students may express th: 
opinions and exchange ideas on | 
merits or faults of the playing tl 
have just listened to. It may be wi 
in a particular situation, to have | 
discussion following the voting. In 
schools and under the system of ch 
lenging used, I have found that stude: 
usually have their minds pretty w || 
made up by the time the second perfor 
er has played the last note in the ch 
lenging music and not many have the 
minds changed by the class discussio 
During this discussion we close the do 
to the office so that the performers w || 
not have “hard feelings” towards a: 
of their fellow students as a result 
remarks made concerning the two pe - 
formances. 

8. Our voting is upon several points 
tone, rhythm, articulation, phrasing, and 
musicianship. Students vote by show 
of hands and I ask them to close their 
eyes so as to make the decision as im- 
partial as possible. 

9. In cases of very close decisions, 
the students are asked to sight read some 
melody familiar to the majority of the 
members in the group. 

10. Students who have been absent 
from school because of illness or any 
excused absence are given “immunity” 
from challenging until they have had 
time to practice the music. 

11. We do not devote an entire period 
to challenging as the student’s interest 
in this activity will begin to “sag” after 
twenty to forty minutes. 

12. We challenge frequently as this 
keeps students always “on their toes.” 
I change the challenging music for all 
instruments frequently so that students 
are always working on something new. 
This helps to keep the interest in chal- 
lenging at a high level. 


ov 


s 


13. Challenging can also be carried 
out in sectional rehearsals and also by 
tape recording the performances before 
school and playing them for the group 
during the regular music period. 


14. I insist upon the absolute quiet 
during the challenging session and all 
students must follow their copy of the 
music, 


15. All students should be encourag- 
ed to participate sometime during or 
of the discussion periods. I call on sti 
dents and ask for their comments. This 
helps to keep students alert during th 
playing of the challenging music. 


16. I do not express my opinions du: 
ing the discussion. However, after th: 
voting I often make a few remarks. 
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sht note here that the students make 
correct decision as to which per- 
mer did the better job in the majority 
nstances. In other words, they usu- 
select the student I would select were 
decision left up to me. 

7. I inform my students that just 
| cause they have won a particular po- 
sion in the band during the challeng- 
ii x session does not necessarily mean 
th ut they will be in that spot until they 
ai> removed at a future challenging 
s:-sion. They are aware that I will “de- 
mote” them if they miss a performance 
the band, are bad “citizens” in the 
up, or do not make an effort to learn 
tho part. 

3. | encourage students who have 
st” in the challenge to keep working 
owards the next challenging time. 

'9. Students may challenge someone 
playing the same part as they i. e., a 
third clarinet player may challenge an- 
other third clarinet) or they may chal- 
lenge a student playing a “higher” part. 
(i. e., a second cornet may challenge a 
first cornet). 

20. We do not challenge at least two 
weeks prior to a performance of the 
band. 

The outline for challenging as pre- 
sented above has worked very well for 
me. The students in my groups feel 
that it is handled fairly and impartially. 
It has done much to stimulate the in- 
terest not only of the younger, less-ex- 
perienced members of the groups but 
also that of the more advanced players. 
And challenging does one very impor- 
tant thing which all of us as band or 
orchestra directors are striving for. 
That is, it gets the students to do a little 
practicing. And I often feel that this 
is perhaps one of the more valuable as- 
pects of challenging. 

The challenging situation in a parti- 
cular school will have to differ, of 
course, from that in another school. 
There are so many factors that will 
need to be taken into consideration 
when setting up a challenging procedure. 
Such things as size of the group, number 
of times per week the class meets, de- 
gree of control the director has over 
the group, etc. But I sincerely suggest 
that vou at least give challenging a 
“try.” It may work just as well for you 
is it has for me. 

With deep sorrow we announce 
the death of our president 
Ernest Ostwald 
on February twenty-first 
nineteen hundred and fifty-six 
Uniforms By Ostwald, Inc. 
Staten Island, New York 
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HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 


Guy D. Newman, Th.D., President 
Brownwood, Texas 


Division of Music 
H. Grady Harlan, Ph.D., Chairman 

Beginning with the Summer Session of 1956, Howard Payne College will 
administer two Summer Sessions of six-weeks each. The Division of Music 
will offer Undergraduate and Graduate Courses toward the BA; BS; 
B. Mus. Ed.; and Master of Ed. Degrees. A wide range of courses will be 
offered by the regular staff. HPC air-conditioning makes summer attend- 
ance like a vacation away from home. 


For information address the Registrar. 














Swing Time 
BAND-ette FOLIO 


By BILL LAAS 


THE SWINGTIME BAND-ette FOLIO is the ninth in a series 
of ‘‘band-ette’’ books. It contains swing arrangements of fourteen 
favorite melodies; 3 swing cheers and 3 swing fanfares. 


The music is arranged in the same manner as the previously 
published “‘band-ette’”’ folios, with important parts strengthened 
and unimportant parts eliminated. There are only SIX DIF- 
FERENT parts: melody, first harmony part, second harmony part, 
countermelody, bass part, and rhythm (drums). There are no 
woodwind embellishments; there are no afterbeats. Memorizing, 
when desired, will be found easier with enough players on each of 
the six parts to “‘bolster’’ one another. The arrangements are ef- 
fective with small bands, and will make larger bands sound full 
and solid. 





CONTENTS 
1, FRANKIE & JOHNNY BLUES 10. SUSANNA SHUFFLE 
2. FIREHOUSE FROLIC 11. BLACK SHEEP BOOGIE 
3. GOLDEN SLIPPER JUMP 12. SWANEE SWING 
Se a 13. CHOP-CHOP CHARLIE 
5. LITTLE BO PEEP, 


Her Sheep Are Real Gone! 14. HILL-WILLIAM WALTZ 


6. LONDONDERRY LOVE SONG 15. THREE SWING CHEERS 

7. HAGGIE MAGGIE (For Band and Cheering 

8. SIESTA AT THE FIESTA Section) 

9. HEY RUBE! 16. THREE SWING FANFARES 











Price each part, 40c Conductor, $1.00 


Send for A FREE Conductor Book To 








Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 
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OUTHWESTERN 


Music Publishers 


UNIVERSITY STATION - P.O. BOX 7760 - AUSTIN, TEXAS 








| SCHOOL SONGS PUBLISHED FOR BENEFIT 





YOUR BAND, ORCHESTRA, CHORUS. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS, SAMPLES. 













¥) 
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| “The case 

for Quality 
inInstruments 
for Beginners” 


Here is a booklet you will find val- 
uable in your contacts with parents and 
administrators because it helps you answer 
the question, “Why is a good instrument 
important to a beginner’s success?”. Write 
fer your copy of, “The Case for Quality in 
Instruments for Beginners”. Address E. C. 
Moore, Educational Director, G. Leblanc 
Corporation, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


LESLANG 


_ _\ WRITE for your copy of, “The 
Case for Quality in Instru- 
ments for Beginners”. 
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Aer and “Shere 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


All roads lead to St. Louis come _ p. 
ril 13. The Golden Anniversary of he 
Music Educators National Confere ce 
will begin then with the great Natic al 
Convention. 


* * *% 


The San Benito High School Ch ir, 
under the direction of Ed Hatch tt, 
President of the Texas Music Educai rs 
Association, will participate in the 3t. 
Louis convention. They have been se. 
lected to do several important progra 


* * ca 


Ed Hatchett, President of the TM} A. 
will have charge of all lobby sings at 
the St. Louis Convention of the ME) 


ue x * 


Robert E. Fielder, immediate Past 
President of TMEA, is chairman of the 
NIMAC committee on arrangements for 
the performing groups of bands at the 
St. Louis meeting of the MENC. 


* * * 


Attending the American Bandmasters’ 
Association convention in Santa Fe, 
N.M., were Col. and Mrs. Earl D. Irons 
of Arlington State College, Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond T. Bynum of McMurry Col- 
lege, Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Fielder 
of Abilene, Mr. and Mrs. Jack M. Ma- 
han of Dallas, Mr. and Mrs. D. O. Wiley 
of Texas Tech, Weldon Covington of 
Austin, and Bernard Fitzgerald of the 
University of Texas. 








New Leedy Catalog 
Just Off The Press 


The Leedy Drum Company at 2219 
North Wayne Avenue, Chicago, Illinc s. 
has announced the publication of a nw 


catalog which; includes a complete |i \¢ 


of drums, tympani and drum acces: > 
ries. This catalog is now in the ma !s 
to all Leedy dealers. 
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\ENC Celebrates 
olden Anniversary 
oar, April 13 - 18 


‘he Golden Anniversary Observance 
of the Music Educators National con- 
fe ence will be held in St. Louis, April 
13-18 of this year. It will be one of the 
larzest and most complete of all music 
conventions and begins the celebration 
of the Golden Anniversary Year, the 
hai-century milestone of school music 
progress. The theme of the entire con- 
vertion is, “Music In American Life.” 

umerous program workshops, dem- 
onsirations, clinics and concerts have 
been planned, covering all phases of 
music from the barber shop quartet to 
ihe symphony. 

Convention headquarters will be at 
the Kiel (Municipal) Auditorium. Ma- 
jor meetings will be held there and the 
Music Industry Council and other or- 
ganizations will have numerous displays 
there for the education of all. 


The aims and objectives upon which 
it is hoped to focus the attention of 
every music educator through the pro- 
gram of the Anniversary Observance 
are stated by Lilla Belle Pitts, Chairman 
of the Anniversary Commission, in a 


five-point program as follows: In. So- 
cial Cultural Change (1)—To seek to 
determine the specific role of music 


education during a period marked by 
rapid social cultural change. In Educa- 
tion (2)—To strive for the inclusion 
of music as an essential part of the edu- 
cation of all boys and girls in our Amer- 
ican Schools. In Music Education (3) 

To improve the qualitative aspects of 
teacher preparation; of the music cur- 
riculum in all of its scope and variety; 
of teaching materials; of standards of 
literature and standards of performance. 
In International Relations (4)—To give 
and receive from peoples in other coun- 
tries with resulting benefits in music 
education, as well as to the breadth and 
depth of individual sympathy and un- 
derstanding. In The Profession of Mu- 
sic Education (5)—To plan for the 
continuing growth with the vision and 
faith, the unity and understanding that 
served as a beacon lighting the way for 
those who have brought the MENC thus 
fa 

This five-point goal will keynote the 
var of the Golden Anniversary Obser- 
venee, which, inaugurated at the St. 
uis Convention and Festival with state 
d local participation during 1956 and 
? fall and winter, will continue 
ough the six Division Conventions in 


—_ 


(Continued on page 14) 
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New! 


HOW TO BUILD A 


DANCE BAND 


RALPH FLANAGAN 


A comprehensive Method to prepare musicians for dance orchestra 
participation, especially designed for school musicians who wish to 


organize a dance band 
CONTENTS: 
Syncopation Tempo and Time 
Studies (Full Band) Including Special Effects 
Three complete arrangements by Ralph Flanagan 
Pictures of the Flanagan Band 


PUBLISHED FOR 
4 Saxes - Clarinet - 6 Brass . 4 Rhythm 
Parts $1.00 Each Piano Leader $2.00 
Get Your Set of Books Today 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


1100 Broadway San Antonio 6, Texas 


Tone and Time 








TRINI 


TY UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTME 


NT OF MUSIC 


Trinity University Choir 


ees and Madrigal Group 
Voice Donald Willing. Director 
Organ Opera Workshop 


John Seagle, Director 


Trinity University Band 


Irving Dreibrodt, Director 


Winds 
Music Literature 


Strings 





History Master Classes In 
Theory PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
Instructor, John Duke, distinguished visiting ar- 
Composition tist-composer. 


Music Department Chairman — John Seagle 
715 Stadium Drive 
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l SAN ANTONIO 12, TEXAS 


















JUST 


School Events PUBLISHED 


BAND BOOK 
by Prescott and Phillips 


Band music for all 


of your school events. 


LOOK AT THIS CONTENTS! 


Footlight Fanfares 
Graduation Processional 
*Chorus and Band Patriotic Hour Talent Revue 

Curtain Raiser Pep Fest Thanksgiving Assembly 
*This alone is worth the price of the book 


A FREE Cornet Book 
ls Awaiting Your Request 


Schmttt Publicatians, Tue. 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








Assembly Sing 
Christmas Assembly 


Special Tribute 
Street Parade 








pearances your band must make. In one pack- 


This is what you need for that variety of ap- 
age you have music for many occasions. 
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ciation of Music Schools. 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


A Christian Liberal Arts College, fully accredited, serving Texas and the Southwest 
for over a century. Music Major on the A.B. degree. Excellent training in the fields of 
Theory, Music History and Literature and the Applied subjects. Member of Texas Asso- 


Francis H. Mitchell, B.M., M.A., Chairman 


Sherman, Texas 








J. Fischer & Bro. 


Will move to 


THEIR NEW HOME 


Glen Rock, New Jersey 


on or about April 1, 1956 


Publications of Character 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 





EXCELLENT 
FUNDRAISERS 


PERFECT 
SOUVENIRS! 
* 
~ 


Write for 
Free Brochure 
and Prices 





YOUR TAPES INTO RECORDS. Concerts, re- 
citals, memorable events . . . permanently re- 
corded from your own tapes... vinylite pressings 
or direct cut acetate discs . . . all speeds, all sizes, 
any quantity. Quality of records guaranteed! 
As low as $2.50 for single 78 rpm 10-inch side. 


45 rpm from $3.00; 33 1-3 from $5.25. 


YOUR MUSICAL GROUP ON RECORDS 


By contractural arrangement all records are custom pressed by RCA Victor 
on pure vinylite, assuring perfect high-fidelity, noise-free records. 


CUSTOM RECORDED ALBUMS. Specialized 
custom service including on-location recording, 
records processed and pressed by RCA Victor; 
albums custom designed for you. Publishers for 
more than 250 high schools and colleges includ- 
ing: 

Texas U. 
Texas A.&M., 
Texas Tech 


Hardin-Simmons U. 
McMurry College 
Southern Methodist U. 
Oklahoma U. Snyder HS. 
Plainview H.S. N.M.M.I. 

TMEA ‘53, ‘54, ‘55, ‘56 Concerts 


RECORDED PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 
1572-1584 Pierce Avenue, Camden 5, New Jersey 
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MENC Celebrates 


(Continued from page 13) 


the Spring of 1957. 
Central Division to be held in Om:ha. 


Here are several reasons why you 
should plan to attend the St. Louis ( on- 
vention: At this convention, every s'‘ate 
in the union will be represented ) lus 
Hawaii and Alaska; there will be m iny 
fine musical performances for your e: ifi- 
cation; workshops and clinics for e\ ery 
type of music have been scheduled; the 
newest and best in music, materials, 
equipment and instruments will be on 
display; some of the best music educa- 
tors in America will direct panels and 
lead discussions on important musical 
problems. You can meet old friends 
and meet new ones, and keep up pro- 
fessional contacts. Special feature of 
the convention will be the Golden An- 
niversary Band, Orchestra and Chorus. 


TMTA 





South Plains Music 
Teachers Elect Officers 


Mrs. Max O’Banion has been named 
president of the South Plains Music 
Teachers Assn. for the 1956-57 year in 
an election of officers held during the 
recent regular meeting of the group at 
the home of Mrs. Wayne L. Kelly, 2422 
33rd St. 


Also elected to serve were Mrs. S. H. 
Lee, first vice president; Mrs. Benny 
Wright, second vice president; Mrs. Da- 
vid Fawcett, secretary; and Mrs. Wayne 
L. Kelly, treasurer. 


Members also voted to support a 
Texas Tech music scholarship for the 
coming year in the amount of $60. The 
scholarship will be awarded to the win- 
ning candidate judged for musicianship 
and piano playing examinations to be 
held in April. The results of these exam- 
inations, together with the school rec- 
ord, will be submitted to a Tech com- 
mittee for the final selection at the end 
of the school year. 

Mrs. Ruth Horn Andrews spoke to 
the group, giving a resume of the history 
of music at Texas Tech. Mrs. Andrews 
is currently preparing a history of the 
institution for later publication. 

Miss Mildred Klein reported on the 
regional music teachers convention held 
in Albuquerque, N.M., recently. 


HERE AND THERE 


Pat Arsers of Alamo Heights, San 
Antonio, was elected president of ‘he 
American School Band Directors’ As<0- 
ciation in their December convention in 
Detroit. 
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ew Television Series 
n Classical Music 


» Be Released Soon 
ANN ARBOR, Mich. — Dr. Gomer 


| Jones, associate professor of music 
a Michigan State University, deserts 
the coliege classroom for kleig lights in 


a new educational television series be- 


inz released nationally this spring by 
the Educational Television and Kadio 
Center here. 

Vithout sacrificing professional stan- 
dards, Dr. Jones presents an informal 
commentary on a popular approach to 
classical music in this 13-program se- 
ries, “Passing Notes on Music.” Al- 
though the series is not meant to be a 
basic music appreciation course, Dr. 
jones’ comments are incidental to the 
enjoyment of music in the same sense 
that passing notes in a melody are un- 
essential. The ground he covers is fun- 
damental but his approach and _ pur- 
pose differ from the general run of mu- 
sic appreciation courses. 


With studio props held to a minimum. 
the series essentially depicts a music 
lover at the keyboard of the piano ex- 
plaining the structure of music. The 
professor’s running commentary is back- 
ed by incidental music on the piano, 
which illustrates lecture points so the 
viewer hears expressed in music whal 
Dr. Jones concurrently explains in 
words. 


The understanding of tonalities, mod- 
ulations, tempo and rhythm, as present- 
ed by Dr. Jones, rewards the music 
listener with a richer, deeper apprecia- 
tion of music. Illustrative musical se- 
lections include works from well-known 
composers such as Beethoven, Mozart. 
Bach, and Schubert. 


Dr. Jones is a music lecturer, com- 
poser and pianist. His works have been 
performed by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the London Symphony 
Orchestra and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. As a pianist, he once accompanied 
the late Emanuel Fuermann in recital 
and he has been active as organist and 
choir director for the Central Metho- 
dist Church in Lansing, Michigan. In 
addition to teaching music literature at 
Michigan, he conducts the University 
cnorus, 

Following its initial run on NET, the 
series will be available for sponsorship 

ver commercial stations in areas not 

‘rviced by _ educational _ television 

‘rough the Center’s Extended Services 
‘lan. Information on both ESP and 

udio-visual use of the series by pri- 
ite groups and educational institutions 


(Continued on page 16) 











MUSIC CAREERS 


Piano — Voice — Instrumental 
Public School Music — Church Music 
Opera — Radio — Television 
Bachelor and Master Degrees 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


7803 Bonhomme Avenue—St. Louis 5. Mo. 


A non-profit educational institution of higher learning. 
Approved for non-immigrant foreign students and for all veterans. 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music. 
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A unique Summer Music Season 
For Students — Teachers — Families 


“ KAMP KARANKAWA 


Texas’ Hill-Country Musicamp 











FOR STUDENTS — 1-3-6 weeks, Ages 7-18 


Instrumental — Choral — Baton. Complete Camp program. 


FOR PIANO TEACHERS — July 22-28 
Piano Teachers’ Forum led by MIRIAM WAGNER. 


FOR ADULTS — 


Individuals, Families, Listeners, Participants, Composers — 
“A Week’s Vacation-With-Music”’ July 29 - August 4. 


Write for Literature — KAMP KARANKAWA 
Franklin Washburn, Director 


Center Point, Texas 

















THE ANITA SCHUTZE SECOND ANNUAL 
ESCORTED 48-DAY MUSIC FESTIVAL 
TOUR OF EUROPE 


featuring 


FESTIVALS IN SALZBURG — MUNICH — BAYREUTH — 
MOZART BICENTENARY AND VIENNA 


FRANCE — ITALY — AUSTRIA — SWITZERLAND — 
BAVARIA — GERMANY — HOLLAND — ENGLAND 


By Sea and Air 


SAILING ON LUXURIOUS NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
RETURNING BY AIR VIA B.O.A.C. 


LEAVES AUSTIN, TEXAS, JULY 17, 1956 
Write for Special Folder 


OUR OTHER ESCORTED TOURS FOR 1956: 


42-DAY COLLEGE GROUP TOUR TO EUROPE including 9 countries, leaves 
Austin and Houston by air on June 12. 

22-DAY TOUR TO ALASKA, CANADIAN ROCKIES & PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
including 8-day PRINCESS LOUISE Cruise to Alaska, leaves Austin on August 11. 

38-DAY SEA/AIR “SPRING IN SOUTH AMERICA” TOUR, sailing SS DEL 
MAR two weeks cruise from New Orleans to Rio de Janeiro, thence by air, BRAZIL, 
URUGUAY, ARGENTINA, CHILE, PERU and PANAMA, leaves Austin on August 22. 
Escorted by Miss Anita Schutze. 

6-DAY TOWR TO KENTUCKY DERBY will leave Austin on May 1 by special 
train. Includes 3 days horseracing in Louisville and stop-over in New Orleans. Es- 
corted by Miss Anita Schutze. 


Write for special folders outlining all tours. Immediate reservations necessary. 


THE ANITA SCHUTZE TRAVEL SERVICE 


Arcade Lobby, Commodore Perry Hotel 


802 Brazos Street TEL. GR eenwood 77-9422 Austin 1, Texas 





New Television Series 


(Continued from page 15) 


may be secured from the Educatioyal 
Television and Radio Center, 1¢10 
Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

“Passing Notes on Music” origin at- 
ed on Station WKAR-TYV in Lansing «nd 
was produced for the Center by Mici- 
gan State University, Continuing E:‘u- 
cation Service. The 13-program ser ies 
will be available in March for eduva- 
tional television stations located in Den- 
ver, Col.; Boston and Cambridge, Mas:.; 
Detroit and East Lansing, Mich.; Madi- 
son, Wis.: Houston, Texas; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio; 
Chicago and Urbana, IIl.; Chapel Hill, 
N. C.;: Mumford, Ala.; and Pittsburgh, 


Penn. 


Aer aud “Shere 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


The Texas Composers Guild Hand- 
book is just off the press. It is the 
first published directory of the state’s 
composers in twenty years. Included 
in the handbook are a history of the 
Texas Composers Guild, and the rules 
for membership. Biographies and pub- 
lished works of the members make up 
the largest part of the book. There are 
65 Texas composers included. 

This 86 page booklet may be secured 
for 60c from Mrs. T. A. Mitchell, 1704 
Martel, Ft. Worth, Texas. Mrs. Mitch- 
ell is the chairman of the Texas Com- 
posers Guild. 





* * * 


Lyle Skinner, a past president of the 
Texas Music Educators Association, and 
for many years director of Instrumental 
music in the Waco public schools, was 
elected to membership of the American 
Bandmasters Association at the recent 
convention in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Dr. A. A. Harding, director emeritus of 
the University of Illinois Bands, was 
elected honorary life president. Col. 
Geo. M. Howard was elected President, 
and Mark Hindsley was elected vice 
president. Among those elected to the 
Board of Directors was Jack H. Mahan. 
former secretary and former president 


of the TMEA. 


* * * 


Dr. C. M. O'Neil, who has been Pro- 
fessor of English at Arlington State Col- 
lege for many years, will succeed Col. 
Earl D. Irons as Chairman of the Fine 
Arts Division on June 1. Col. Irons 
will remain as head of the music de- 
partment and director of bands, a pos - 
tion he has held for many years. 
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 ~ouble Reed Column... 


by C. A. (Pete) WILEY 


In our previous articles we have dis- 
« assed the selection of the instrument, 
p oduction of the tone, how to hold the 
) strument, tongueing, embouchure, and 
breathing. This 
month we are going 
to jump in _ head 
first into a very con- 
troversial subject 
which is avoided by 
almost every article 
on the oboe. The 
following discussion 
of the Vibrato is an 
opinion arrived at 
after many years of 
personal experimentation in our own 
playing, and discussing the subject with 
many fine professional oboists and bas- 
soonists, This method of teaching Vi- 
brato has been part of our method for 
the past twelve years. This has been 
ample time to prove the theory since 
many of our students in recent years 
have gone on to become the solo oboists 
in the All-State bands and orchestras 
and in some of the finer college bands. 


WILEY 


We teach the diaphragm Vibrato. The 
primary result is an intensity or a vol- 
ume Vibrato. and secondarily a slight 
pitch Vibrato. It usually takes several 
months for a student to master this vi- 
brato. Much care should be taken by 
the student to always keep control of 
his vibrato. 


The method is as follows: The student 
starts by playing long tones. Begin the 
tone mezzo-forte, diminuendo gradually 
for four seconds to a piano, then gradu- 
ally crescendo for four seconds to a 
forte, then diminuendo again for four 
seconds to a piano, etc. Do this fifteen 
to thirty minutes a day for several days: 
then each day gradually decrease the 
time of the crescendo-diminuendo. When 
you have worked down to about one sec- 
ond per cycle, then try starting your 
tone at mezzo-forte and keeping it that 
way for several seconds before starting 
Vour one-per-second crescendo-diminu- 
endo work out. From this you will 
learn to control the speed as well as in- 
tensity of the Vibrato. 


To be able to control the speed and 
intensity of the Vibrato is of utmost 
portance. The intensity and speed of 
e Vibrato are, of course, determined 

style of the music being played. 
iether or not the passage is with an- 
‘ her or several other instruments, or 


iether it is a solo passage. A Vibrato 


——- me. 


st certainly must be used judiciously. 
RIL, 1956 


Are there any other factors used in 
producing a Vibrato? Yes! But the de- 
gree of the use of the lip, the throat, the 
diaphragm, etc., certainly depends upon 
the individual. The primary factor is 
actually the “result”. But we believe 
that if your students concentrate on the 
“intensity” or “breath” or “diaphragm” 
vibrato, whatever you want to call it, 
the other factors will come to the stu- 
dent naturally. 


In order to produce any type of in- 
tensity Vibrato, the student must scoot 
back in the chair, and then lean for- 
ward. It is practically impossible to get 
a good Vibrato unless the student sits 
straight up and leans away from the 
back of the chair. 


The student should learn, by constant 
practice, to produce a Vibrato varying 
in speed from about one peak per sec- 
ond to about four or five peaks per sec- 
ond. The speed of the Vibrato should 
be determined by good taste. 


As stated previously, the above dis- 
cussion is an opinion. As a teacher 
please don’t go overboard for this idea 
until you have discussed it with other 
double reed teachers and until you are 
fully convinced of its merit. 
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BAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Daniel A. Sternberg Dean 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Artist Teachers 


Music major and minor courses in all 
orchestral and band instruments, piano, 
organ, voice, music theory, history and 
literature on under-graduate and grad- 
uate levels. 


Symphony orchestra, concert and 
marching bands, six choirs, 
string quartette. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. R. White, President Wace, Texas 














AN EXCLUSIVE NEW FABRIC TO GIVE 
BAND UNIFORMS NEW DISTINCTION— 


a 





/ CRAD-0-CORD 


Craddock proudly presents CRAD-O-CORD 
«++ an entirely new uniform fabric. 


Compare CRAD-O-CORD’s outstanding 
features: 





@ Developed specifically for band uniforms 
@ Superior 100% virgin wool worsted 

@ Popular weight, luxurious feel 

@ Drapes perfectly for smarter fit 

@ Retains shape . . . holds press longer 

@ Finer weave assures longer wear 

@ Variety of popular colors 


CRAD-O-CORD, developed in cooperation 
with a leading worsted mill, is a Craddock 
exclusive . . . another example of the lead- 
ership that has made Craddock Uniforms 
the Choice of Champions for 75 years! 


CRAD-O-CORD is available 

for immediate delivery for 

both new and replacement uni- 

forms. Write for complete / 
information . . . and if you / 
don’t have @ copy of THE Y 
CRADDOCK BANDSMAN be \ 
sure to request this practical 
free book filled with valuable 
information for aii bandsmen. 


CRADDOCK 
UNIFORMS 


From The House of Craddock 
CRADDOCK BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 







“. 


Ply 


Your Local 
Craddock Representative: 


HARRIS HUNTLEY 


2629 Northwest 30th 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Telephone: Windsor 3-7987 




















NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS | © 


Irl Allison, President, Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


Dear Southwestern: It’s been a big 
year in every way. We had the hottest 
July, the biggest hurricanes, the coldest 
December, the most visiting royalty, the 
highest New Year’s Eve prices, the 
slickest trains, everything for “the 
hostess with the mostest”, but somehow 
we survive. Soon we shall hear the most 
expensive soprano — the Brooklyn gal 
who wouldn’t sing at the Met until Mr. 
Bing went calling in Chicago. We 
thought for several years we could not 
have any faster pianists, but this year 
some of them played more notes to the 
second than ever before. 


In the midst of all this comes a talent 

a pianist who plays the MUSIC, and 
we suddenly discover life and we say to 
each other, “Isn’t it wonderful to hear 
a good pianist?” It is as simple as that. 
New Yorkers are direct, quick to see and 
hear, and when the big thing happens 
we are as delighted as a gal with a new 
bracelet. 


Tournaments Starting 


Guild Tournaments will soon be in 
full swing — perhaps they are already 
on in your town. You can help by hav- 
ing pupils on time — a little before the 














Grace White, Editor, 520 Fifth Ave., New York 
even the simplest piece to verify a pont 
aa and it is then that you and your pu))il 
are glad everything is in order. Yu 
can help by having everything in te 
certificates printed carefully, all the 
blanks filled in so the adjudicator \ ||| 
not have to call the monitor and ask hvw 
long Susie has been with this teacher, n 
how old the child is, and is this the fi st SI 
time in Guild auditions? Believe it or \ 
not, there is never a single judge’s tour a 
that this does not happen once, in many bl 
cases, many times. When all teachers, la 
students, adjudicators, chairmen, moni- J 
GERSON YESSIN tors, do their part, the Tournament sea- ta 
Appointed Pianist in er ge be J son is the brightest in the year. ° 
lins College, Winter Park, Florida. Mr. . : ec 
Yessin a formerly a Guild Artist The Question about Judges scl 
prize winner, entered in regular spring Every now and then one hears some- to 
Tournament and Fall Recording Festi- one say: “Why does X go on those jud- tha 
val by Rosina Lhevinne of the Juilliard ging tours when he can stay home and to 
School of Music. make two or three times as much mon- dy 
—————E ey ’ saat tin 
appointed hour, but not hours ahead. The answer is not money. It is not 
You can help by having the places in prestige, although this may enter into ne: 
their books correctly marked in a way it in the case of some new adjudicators. in 
the judge can turn to readily for refer- No, it is far more subtle and interesting thé 
ence. The judge may not use them —no than that. Good, worthy men and wo- ber 
need to be disgruntled if not — but he men go out to judge tournaments, ac- for 
or she may want to turn to something, (Continued on page 20) eré 











Tournaments Begin 
April ‘56 


“The youngster of today is 
the artist of tomorrow”’. 


Give him a lift to the Guild 
Tournament when you see him 
trudging up the hill. 


Encourage him. 


He’s looking up to you for 
approval. 


The same youngsters who 
played, sometimes tremblingly, 
ten to twenty years ago are be- 
fore the footlights of today. 


GUILD 


National 


National 
Piano 
Teachers 








Allen Rogers 


When, as a pupil of Carl Friedberg, 
Allen Rogers was entered in Guild 
Tournaments and Guild Recording Events, 
he won some $600. 


Since then he has played in every 
state of the Union, also in Canada and 





Headquarters: 


Tournaments Begin 
April ‘56 - 


A ten-piece program for tiny 








Janie? Impossible! M 
No, it’s not impossible. She er 
is getting a fine start, and ten Es: 
years from now will be a Pad- D 
erewski Medal Winner, a ( 
Scholarship Winner, A High tl 
School Diploma Winner. 


Janie will go to college with 
her head up, assured, poised, 
because SHE LEARNED HOW ’ 
TO DO IT in the annual Tour- s 
naments of the 





Europe. 
National National 
Piano Piano ' 
Teachers Teachers 

Box 11713, Austin 66, Texas 
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The Piantets 


By CHARLES F. WOOTTON, 


ano Editor, Associate Professor of 


Vusic, Howard Payne College 
WOMEN PIANISTS 


t seems that there are many more 
m a than women who become profes- 
sional musicians, but there are more 
yonen than men engaged in music in 
areas in various degrees below the top 
bracket. For every boy in America who 
takes piano lessons there must be at least 
a dozen girls who study piano and at- 
tai some degree of proficiency in it. 
[hese girls grow up and become private 
teachers of piano, church pianists, or 
school teachers using their piano ability 
to some extent. The boys who have less 
than potential professional ability have 
to drop out for economic reasons, for 
even an amateur pianist needs to have 
time for practice. 


Perhaps the men who stay in the busi- 
ness go farther, achieve more perfection 
in the art, and become more famous 
than women pianists, but there have 
been a number of top-flight women per- 
formers who give the life to such a gen- 
eralization. 


Perhaps Clara Schumann was the firs! 
woman to become a concert pianist. 
Certainly she was a great performer 
and unexcelled interpreter of the works 
of her husband, Robert. Without her 
to publicize his compositions the works 
of Schumann might have been neglected 
for decades as were the works of Bach 
until he was re-discovered by Felix 
Mendelssohn. 


\nother woman pianist of this early 
era was Sophie Menter. She was born 
in Munich in the daughter of 
cellist. She married the famous cellist 
David Popper. She studied piano with 
Carl Tausig and Franz Liszt. She was 
the first, I believe, to perform the Liszt 

meerto in E-flat in which Liszt in- 
cluded a triangle in the score, bringing 
down the wrath of the critic Hanslick 
on his head. She was court pianist 
to the Emperor of Austria, and later 
wis professor in the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory. 


1848, 


Another eminent pianist was Teresa 
Carreno, a Venezuelan. She studied 
with the American Louis Moreau Gotts- 
¢ialk. She toured Europe and America 
vith much success. Her married life 

is unstable. she having been married 

ur times, the third time to Eugen D’Al- 

rt, famous pianist. Her daughter is a 
inist. 


"RIL, 1956 
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A well-known woman pianist of a 
short generation was Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, but a name unknown to present- 
day music students. 


Elly Ney is still living. In her prime 
she was a great artist, playing with mas- 
culine fire and authority. She became 
associated with the Nazi rulers in Ger- 
many and the luster of her famous name 
became somewhat dimmed. She is said 
to be a descendant of Napoleon’s great 
military leader Marshall Ney. We may 
have to disagree with her politics, but 
we cannot discount her musicianship. 


Today there are several first class 
women pianists, and I can only mention 
a few. Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian 
pianist, is as nearly a perfect player as 
one can find. Her recordings of the 
Chopin Waltzes etc., are amazing. She 
is the wife of Octavio Pinto, modern 
Brazilian composer. 

Ania Dorfmann is a fine interpreter 
of Beethoven. Her recordings of some 
of the Sonatas are very interesting. She 
is the only woman pianist to have re- 
corded under the baton of Toscanini. 


Dame Myra Hess, the leading English 
woman pianist, is an artist before whom 
even the men pianists have to admit at 
least equality. Her Bach and Mozart are 
marvels of clarity and charm plus the 
depth that we usually associate with, 
masculine interpretation. In the same 
breath with Hess let me mention the 
great harpsichordist, Wanda Landow- 
ska. No male interpreter has been able 
to equal her performances of the Pret 
ludes and Fugues from The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord at her chosen instru- 
ment. 


Girl students certainly need not limit 
their ambitions and aims as pianists. 
These aims need only be limited by the 
amounts of talent, industry, energy. un- 
derstanding, sensitivity, and devotion 
which the young lady can bring to her 
work. The history of music proves that 
women can excel as interpreters of piano 
music. 


With great sorrow we announce 
that Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
beloved conductor of the famous 
Goldman Band and 
composer of more than a hundred 





renowned 


marches and other compositions, 
passed away in New York on 


February 21, 1956. 
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We Hereby Guarantee 
that 


JEAN CARTIER 


CLARINETS 


ARE THE FINEST 
CLARINETS 
MADE ANYWHERE TODAY 


AT TWICE THE PRICE 


Manwelll Meyers, Tuc. 


San Antonio Texas 





















Sheet Music .. 
° complete 
or mail your 
Austin, on 
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Records . . Instruments 
musical service. Stop in 
order to 805 Congress, 
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=Stanbary, 


OF CouRSE! * ‘ 


. ++ because more and more schools 
are discovering that Stanbury uni- 
forms combine brilliant style and 
smooth-but-easy fit with the longer 
service advantages of the Year-to- 
Year Fitting Plan, which makes it 
easy to KEEP an ever-changing 
band well dressed. 


No charge for special 
designing services . 

{ 
estimate! 







ask for free 


STANBURY & COMPANY 
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Dept. XX, 720 Delaware, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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National Piano Guild 


(Continued from Page 18) 


cepting long hours, hardships, incon- 
veniences, and money loss because they 
are interested — curious, if you like, 
about how teaching is being done in 
other communities The adjudicator likes 
to talk shop with other people in differ- 
ent communities. If he lives in a big 
city he learns an amazing amount from 
the small town teacher. He sees the 
patience, the self-control, the inspira- 
tion, the unselfish interest that must 
always be present to keep a class run- 
ning smoothly in a small town. If the 
judge is from a small community, he 
likes to measure his height with the 
big-city guy, and often returns to his 
own field satisfied that he is doing a 
good job where he is. 


In some ways our big country is sadly 
regimented. Wake up in any commercial 
hotel and look out the window on Main 
Street and you will see the same Wool- 
worth’s, Whelan’s First National Bank, 
parking meters, and you have to glance 
down at the hotel laundry list to remem- 
ber where you are. But beyond this 
superficial similarity there are still lo- 
cal standards — individual atmospheres 
pertaining to each place — and this 
makes judging interesting. The judge 
does not travel as a sightseer. There is 
barely time for dinner and a_ short 
night’s sleep. Sometimes he goes ex- 
hausted to a movie to get a place in the 


Winners Of Tyler Concerto Contest 





Seated: Jo Ann Malone, Ist place winner, Concerto Contest. Left to right, stand- 





ing: Janice Osborn, 2nd place winner: both students of Nina H. Overleese, Tyler; 
Dr. Wilgus Eberly, TSCW, Denton, Judge: Nancy Garner, 3rd place winner, pupil of 
Jessie Dean Truelove, Tyler: Joseph Kirshbaum, Conductor, East Texas Symphony. 
Judges not in picture were, Stefan Bardas, N.T.S.C., Denton, and William McKemie, 





Baylor University, Waco. 























dark where he can rest or enjoy the air <s 
conditioning he does not find in his ho- zr 5 ie Ce 
tel room. But with all this. there is a i™g down much material from the Guild Clubs on “How to Listen to a Sym- = 
‘ : ; ; : S E at <8 ¥ ae 39 s ' aan ange - ides , 
force that makes judging a stimulating Syllabus and placing it in quickly vis phony’ with her own projector, slides —E 
nibenekadlt tnieanin i ' ible form. and recordings. + 
PESCOREREE SRNEPOS, Cit commas Se Cn Harry Levine reports that his new John Brown, professional Guild win- of 
; a. _ “ ° ° . . , xO! 
experience. book has already sold several printings ner of Mme. Rosina Lhevinne’s, was of 
a since it came out in September, a re- soloist with the New York Philharmoni HU" 
ee markable record. Feb. 5. : 
has put out eras: remarkably practical Helena Zursadt is keeping up her Jeanenne Dowis is re-engaged for ~ 
charts to use _ connection with Guild large class in Baltimore and in addition Chatauqua, and will play twenty con- - 
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AUSTIN 


SON. Irl—President, National Guild of 
10 Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
icians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 
t Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
10 Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 
3i. GERS, Mrs. J. A.—Progressive Series: Piano 
Theory. 4907 Burnet Road. 
YRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Arts, 200 West 19th. 
STU MPF, Mrs. Clarence—Piano Studios, 501 W. 
St. 


BEAUMONT 


HAI.NED, Jewell—Teacher of Piano and Har- 
2209 Calder. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.,—Asso. Prof. of Music, 
t { of Piano Dept., Lamar State College of 
i 120.08 

KENT Studios—Alice Kent, Violin; Rachel Kent, 

10. 2310 Calder. 

WILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 

WHITAKER, Anne—Teacher of Piano. 2575 

rth. 

YOUNG, Mrs. J. H.—Teacher of Piano. 3248 
Brandon. 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano, 
Theory. Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae—M.A., Mus.D., Professor of Mu- 
sic. Howard Payne College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady — D.Mus., Ph.D., Chair- 
man, Division of Fine Arts, Howard Payne 
College 


DALLAS 


BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School 
of Music, Southern Methodist University. 

CLIFT, Lorelei Rapley, 1109% Elm, Dallas. 

COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods, 3521 
Cornell Ave. 

CRAMER, Bomar—Pianist, Full Teaching Sched- 
ule. Season 1955-56. P. O. Box 2297, Tel 
EMerson 1913 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist, Teacher, Tel. HA 1- 
1156, Piano Class Instruction, Dallas Independ- 
ent School District, 2309 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
forum conducted. Summer-Session—Normal 
work: Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 

MEADE, Ruth Norton—Teacher of Voice, SMU. 
3913 Marquette. 

O'REILLY, Mrs. Pat—Teacher of Piano, 807 
Woodlawn Ave. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Prof. of Piano, Southern 
Methodist University. 

WILLIAMS, Philip A.—Professor of Violin, Head 
of Violin Dept., SMU, 4000 Marquette, 

Tel EM 3153. 


DECATUR 


G RETT, Clyde Jay — Chairman Division of 
E Arts, Decatur Baptist College. 


DENTON 


JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, Texas 
ate College for Women. ; 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus.D. Dramatic 
yric Soprano—Teacher of Singing, Author of 
lelpful Hints to Singers’ and “The Child 
ice,” Texas State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Isabel—Concert Pianist Teacher. 
7 Normal Ave. 


FORT WORTH 
‘RS. Victor B.—Graduate, New England 
mservatory; Past National President, Com- 
sers and Authors Association of America: 





Professional Director 


Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Di- 
rector Texas Music Teacher Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory, 3325 Ave. O. 


HOUSTON 


BOYD, Kathryn E.—Piano and Voice, 2323 
South Blvd. 

COOPER, Mrs. W. J.—Teacher of Singing, 624 
Friar Tuck Lane. 

CURRY, Ina Pearl, Teacher of Singing 706 
Stuart, Houston. 

RAEZER, Mrs. George H.—Teacher of Piano. 
305 Calhoun. 


SAN ANTONIO 


CONLON, Mrs. LaRue—Past Pres., SAMTA- 
TMTA. Piano-Theory. St. Mary’s Hall or 418 
Paseo Encinal. 

GUINN, Mrs. John T.—Piano-Theory (NGPT) 15 
Rosemont Dr. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE—Sister 
Lucy Marie, Director Department of Music. 

ROZANCE, Trudie and Tony—Accordion teach- 
ers, Trinity University; Studio 2813 North 
St. Mary’s. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, Teacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony, 235 Army Blvd. 
STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director of Music, St. 

Mary’s University. 

WARD, Ardis—B.M., M.M., Voice, Piano, Organ, 

Theory. 254 Montclair Ave. San _ Antonio 
Academy. 


SHERMAN 


FRANCIS H. MITCHELL, Chm. Dept. of Music, 
Austin College 


TYLER 


FERRELL, Mrs. H. Grady—Teacher of Piano 
& Theory, Progressive Series. 205 West Shaw. 

OVERLEESE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Nina H. 
Overleese, piano, theory. 628 South Bois d’ 
Are. 

WALTERS, Ruth Margaret—Bach. Mus., Teach- 
er, of Piano and Theory. 427 South Oakland. 


WICHITA FALLS 


MAHAFFEY, Albert H.—Voice, and Alta R., 
Piano, 2149 Avenue G. 

PATTON, Mrs. Houston—Teacher of 
2149 Avenue F. 


Piano 


ILLINOIS 


DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University, De Young Studios, 721 N. 
Michigan Ave. 


IOWA 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA—Kathleen Davison, Na- 
tional President. 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moines 11. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHNSON, Edna Cora—Teacher of Piano, The- 
ory, Harmony, 1396 Beacon St., Brookline. 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt — Pianist-Teacher, 
Boston University College of Music. Private 
Studio, Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 





MICHIGAN 


DELTA OMICRON—National Professional Music 
Fraternity, Miss Marie Marti, National Presi- 
dent, 18240 Meyers Road, Dv troit 35. 


WEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 


WAGGONER, Wanda—Piano, Harmony, Theory 
500 17th St., NW 


NEW YORK 


ADLER, Clarence—Pianist and Teacher. 336 
Central Park West, New York 25 

ETTS, May L.—Teacher of Piano Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 

HUGHES, Edwin -- Pianist and Teacher. Classes 
in New York and Washington, D. C Write 
for information 117 East 79th Street 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied subjects 
Special courses for teachers 550 Riverside 
Drive, New York City 

WHITE, Grace—Magazine Editor of National 
Guild of Piano Teachers; Director of Basic 
Musical Services. 520 Fifth Ave.. New York 36, 
N. Y. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City 
RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist-Composer-Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St. (Guest Teacher. Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago) 

WASHINGTON 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music-Sorority, 
Eleanor E. Hale Wilson (Mrs. P. Raymond), 
National President, 2800 39th Avenue West, 
Seattle 99 


CLASSIFIED 
MUSIC DEALERS 
DIRECTORY 


“Whatever Your Music Needs, You 
Will Find Them In The Classified” 





ABILENE 


McDANIEL MUSIC COMPANY -- “A Complete 
Music Service’, 1175 North 2nd Street. Com- 
plete and modern stock of all sheet music and 
teaching materials--Piano, Organ, Vocal, Choral, 
Orchestra and Band Courteous and Efficient 
Service Band Instruments--BALDWIN Pianos 
and Organs-Acrosonic Pianos 


CALDWELL MUSIC COMPANY, 221 Grape St.- 
Conn, King, LeBlanc, Selmer, Armstrong, W.F.L 
Band and Choral Music Steinway, Everett, 
Cable Nelson Pianos, Hammond Organs. Com- 
plete repair service. 


DENMAN MUSIC COMPANY, 2423 S. 7th St.; 


Brownwood - 111 E. Baker St. Selmer, Reynolds, 
Holton, WFL and Scherl & Roth Strings, Wur- 
litzer Pianos and Organs, Magnavox TV and 
Hi Fi equipment Complete service depts. for 
band instr., pianos and TV 


FORT WORTH 
C & S MUSIC CO., INC. 4039 E. Belknap. Com- 


plete line of band instruments Conn, Holton, 
Leblanc, Martin, Armstrong, W. F. L. drums 
Slingeriand drums, Cable pianos, Fender, Epi- 


phone & Gretsch guitars Phone VA-3177 


THE CONN MUSIC CO., 310 Main St., King 
Band Instruments; Cartier-Buffet Clarinets; 
“BAND MUSIC” Gibson Guitars (A Complete 
Music Service). 


LUBBOCK 


ADAIR MUSIC CO., 1207 Main Street, Baldwin 
Acrosonic Pianos, Organs Wurlitzer Pianos 


Most Complete Line on the South Plains 
WACO 

SLOVACEK MUSIC COMPANY, 610 Franklin 

Ave Big stock of new and rebuilt musical 

instruments and Complete Repair Shop Write 


for prices and terms 
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